the wharves, and these island-shops, and, my dear, I love
you and long to talk and talk. God, I'm glad you're quit
of that would-be-thought; he was nothing but a suit of
clothes. Come on, now. The girl'll fetch a chaise for

us."

They drove to the wharves, to look at Marcos'
pottery. As they turned into the open space on the
water-front, Theodora saw the Red ship heaving in to
the naval pier below them.

'There's the Red ship," she said. "I must go to
welcome them, and see that the blankets and mats are
turned-in to the Stores Intendant."

"He'll see to that, if you tell him," Comito said.

"I must do it," Theodora said, "or there won't be a
blanket or a mat put back. Besides, there may be a ton
of stores of different kinds belonging to Sosthenes. If
I'm not there these fellows will pillage the lot."

"That's God's truth," Comito said. "Come on, then;
we'll get aboard."

They drove on to the naval pier to see the ship come
alongside. On the pier was a little company of patricians,
with waiting carriages. A little knot of half a dozen men
stood together, with another half-dozen, plainly kss
important, a few yards from them. They all wore small
green badges on their left shoulders.

"We seem to have run into a Green Rally," Comito
said. "That's Hypatius. What brings them all down
to meet your ship?"

"Not love of the arts, I should say," Theodora said.

One of the less important group left his friends and
came up to the two women as they left their chaise,

"You may not remember me," he said. "Theophanes?
I lodged at your mother's once, in the old days." He
was a big man, of about forty, with a lame left leg, and
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